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ABSTRACT 

Although community colleges both in Arizona and 
throughout the United States are well-placed for the future, serious 
challenges do exist. Property taxes, the primary vehicle for funding 
in Arizona, face an uncertain future, while the advent of the 
Internet and the imminent availability of interactive cable 
television raise questions about how learning will be delivered in 
the future. These and other forces suggest that community colleges 
will be called on to adapt considerably by the year 2010. The 
colleges will most likely be called upon to perform additional 
services and provide a much wider array of instructional services to 
students as the percentage of students receiving instruction and 
services via nontradit ional means will increase significantly. In 
addition, cooperation with universities will have increased to the 
point that colleges will be offering baccalaureate degrees, including 
a Bachelor of Applied Technology degree, as part of their regular 
offerings. Changes can also be expected with respect to graduation 
requirements, with the achievement of specified competencies 
replacing the completion of specific semester hours, and funding 
mechanisms, with formulas shifting from enrollment-based to 
per f ormance— bas ed models. To plan for these changes, colleges should 
differentiate between faculty roles as designers, deliverers, or 
mentors; expand the role of student services; and increase 
communication technology to meet future distance learning needs. 

(HAA) 
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Arizona Community Colleges In 2010 



The following comments are intended to provide a vision of what community colleges in Arizona- 
and in much of the rest of the country-may look like in 2010, a mere 13 years from now These 
observations are mine alone and do not represent the views or position of the State Board of 
Directors for Community Colleges of Arizona or any other group or individual. They are based on 
the results of a Charrette held last September by the Committee on the Future of Arizona 
^mmunity Colleges, on reading and conversations related to the work of Arizona Learning 
Systems, and on general observations of the directions community colleges are taking. The 
comments are intended to stimulate a lively discussion of the directions community colleges should 
^^lleg^"^°^"’ understanding of the forces that may help shape the future mis^i^f 

— Don Puyear, January 1997 . 



C ommunity colleges are facing an exciting future. The President of the United States has 
made them a centerpiece of his educational initiative. In Arizona, community colleges 
have successfully negotiated a watershed agreement with the State’s public universities 
c* ♦ r transfer articulation. They are providing outstanding leadership in preparing the 

State for dist^ce education and, in the process, demonstrating that they can be a strong unifying 

forc^ since they are situated to effectively communicate and collaborate with a wide array of 
pubbc and private entities. ^ 



But there are also senous challenges. Property taxes— the primary vehicle for funding community 
colleges m i^ona— face an uncertain future. The advent of the Internet and the imminent 
availabihty of mteractive cable television in the metropolitan areas of the state, along with such 
gove^ental innovations as the Western Governors’ University, raise interesting questions about 
how learning will be delivered in the future. This will be particularly critical in learning for adult 
job enhancement and career development— a major element of the community college mission 

Ihese forces, ^d others we will discuss below, suggest that community colleges will be called on 
to adapt and change. 

Some observations and projections: 



• Tot all the tahc of change, community colleges in 2010 will look a lot as they do now. The 
differences wll be more in the additional services they perform, and in a much wider array of 
instructional opportunities that will be available to students. 

• For most corrmiunity colleges, regular classroom instruction and regular terms of instruction 
will still be the norm, but the percentage of students receiving instruction and services by 
other means will have increased veiy significantly. Most colleges will operate on a year-round 
calend^ with a “Summer Semester” becoming increasingly common. Some colleges, such as 
Kio Salado Collep and the Community Campus at Pima Community College, will operate 
entirely on a continuous calendar with students able to begin a new course modu’le virtually at 

^y time. Most of the other community colleges will have one or more organizational units 
that operate on such a continuous calendar. 
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• Community college wllaboration with public universities will have increased to the point 
w ere it will be possible to earn a moderately broad array of baccalaureate degrees at most 
community colleges not located in the same community as one of the universities. This 
collaboration will have taken various forms, but in each case the baccalaureate degree will be 
aw^ded by the university, while a significant part of the instruction will have been provided 
by faculty who also teach at the community college. 

• Several, but not all, community coUeges wiU be oflfering a Bachelor of Applied Technology 
degree as part of their regular offerings. These degrees will be in occupational fields and will 
not rephcate degrees offered by any of the universities. 



Enrollment patterns will have changed to the point where a majority of students will attend 
community colleges for the first two years of their baccalaureate programs and a very 
significant percentage of those seeking baccalaureate programs will do so in their home 
communities in conjunction with the local community college. 

The number and variety of providers of instruction will have dramatically increased In 
addition to regular classroom instruction, students will be able to receive instruction fi-om a 
num er of colleps, both public and private, and from commercial providers, in their homes 
(course on demand) or computer— several options, including the World 
Wide Web and CD-ROM, which will have greatly-increased capacity, and a variety of mixed- 
media options. 



• Interactive mstructional television (HTV) will remain an essential tool for extending the 
classroon^ particularly in the rural districts and in the large rural areas of the metropolitan 
districts. As a vehicle for reaching special populations and individual learners, however, it will 

have been largely replaced by the variety of non-synchronous instructional offerings described 
previously. 



• Carnegie units (Semester hours) will still be in use but competencies will have been defined for 
virtually all basic skills and occupational courses. The criteria for graduation fi-om 
occupational programs, and for significant blocks within the baccalaureate parallel 
cumculums, will be stated in terms of the achievement of competencies rather in terms of 
semester hours completed. 

• The standard instructional unit will have moved from the 3-semester hour course to much 
smaller modules, each of which will focus on the development of a fairly compact set of 
competencies. Where they still apply, most “regular courses” will be defined by the list of 
modules that must have been mastered. A student’s course of study wiU be planned to enable 
the student to develop competencies required to complete his or her learning objectives which 
may or may not mclude receipt of a credential, such as a degree or certificate. 

• The average age of community college students will continue to increase, and the average 
course load ^11 continue to decrease as more older, part-time students attend the community 
college to take a single module at a time as required by their jobs or by their personal desires. 

• Community college student services will have changed and expanded in scope. Students will 
increasingly use community colleges as the place where they coordinate and receive 
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edentials for the^ learning, which will have come from a variety of sources, in addition to 
e coi^unity coUege. Commumty college student services mentors will assist students to 
design learning plans to achieve their individual objectives using the wide variety of leamine 
resources available. Community college instruction will be complemented by the other 
available resources to develop an individual learning plan. 

The basis for State support for community colleges will have shifted from an enrollment- 
dnven par^igm to a model that includes a major component based on the accomplishment of 
pre-defined pnonties^d the contnbution of community colleges to the economic and social 
health of ^na. - Enrollment (FTSE) will be supplemented by such criteria as (for 
occupation^ programs) number of students placed and retained in employment related to the 
program of instruction and (for transfer students) the number of students transferring to a 
umversity ^d being retained there for at least one year. The development of these crite^ will 
be foe subject of ongoing debates with a tug and pull between simplicity and ease of 

app cation, on one h^d, and the desire to be accurate and relevant, on the other. These issues 
will not have been fully resolved in 2010. 

If the taxpayer revolt against property taxes has not eliminated them altogether (which does 
not seem likely m Anzona), reliance on local property taxes will have been found to be an 
unconstifotionally mequitable method of funding public schools, and this will have prompted a 
major debate on how public schools should be funded. This debate will have spilled over into 
commumty CO ege funding, and a study begun by Arizona community colleges in 1996 will 
have provided a sohd basis for proposing alternatives for community colleges. 

State aid will continue to provide only a fraction of total income. Students and employers will 
be called upon to pay a significantly larger proportion of instructional expenses. 

Colleges vall become more entrepreneurial in the selection and presentation of programs 

coTlege "" °ff^rings oTeach 



Implications for Planning. 

If these observations are accurate, then community colleges will need to plan for some significant 
changes in their orgamzations and facilities. The following come to mind: 

• Faculty roles will increasingly differentiate between (1) a relatively few faculty who are 
pnm^ly designers of learning experiences, (2) those who primarily deliver course content 
^d (3) the majonty of faculty who are more properly described as a counselor-mentor-coach’ 
The qualifications required for each of these roles need to be more precisely defined and a 

compensation structure developed to appropriately reward those who excel in each of these 
essential roles. 

The role of students services must expand and become more integrated into the fabric of the 
college. The distinction between student services and instruction will blur as, for many 
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programs, the dominant faculty role changes from dispensers of knowledge to that of 
counselor-mentor-coach, noted above. 

• Community colleges must increase their capabilities in defining and reporting their 
contributions to the community. Institutional effectiveness measures will be an increasingly 
important basis for funding. 

• The community college funding model must include a significant component that recognizes 
and rewards the community coUege role of integrator of educational offerings provided by a 
variety of sources. 

• While the importance of the campus as the social and educational center of the college will 
remain for many students, much of the increase in enrollment will be from students who prefer 
to receive their instruction at home or at work and who come to the campus periodically for 
coactog and assessment. These operational changes will be reflected in the need for less new 
building construction but with the concomitant increase in the need for communication 
technology , computers, and space for individual and small group coaching and assessment 
sessions. 
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